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New Patterns for Debate 


WILBUR E. MOORE, 
National Council 
Ceatral College of Education, Michigan Theta 
ows 

To the founders of Pi Kappa Delta and to the men who early 
guided its activities, the somewhat younger teachers in the fraternity 
owe a great debt of gratitude. It was the older leaders who were in 
no small way responsible for transforming intercollegiate debate from 
a ridiculous ritual of repeating memorized speeches to a spirited ex- 
temporaneous discussion of issues. Recognizing that a few debates 
did not provide opportunity for matura- 
tion, critical insight, and refinement of 
speaking skills, they scheduled more de- 
bates, devised new forms of discussion, 
and made possible a wide variety of 
speaking experiences. 

It is not likely that these sturdy gen- 
tlemen, who made many innovations to 
improve the form and substance of free 
and intelligent discussion by college stu- 
dents, would be pleased to see what they 
created become a static, unchanging, 
and, therefore, unhealthy thing. 

Confident in this belief and asssuming 
that the primary values in debate and 
diseussion are not trickiness in the use 
of words and ability to make the worse 
appear the better reason, but rather 
open- mindedness, rigorous reasoning, 
and earnest desire to see and picture the 
world as it is, I dare suggest two major 
eriticisms of the current pattern of de- 
bating. A careful reading of such books as Science and Sanity by 
Alfred Korzybski, Language Habits in Human Affairs by Irving J. 
Lee, Language in Action by S. I. Hayakawa, The Discussion of Hu- 
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mam Affairs by Charles A. Beard, The Technique of Controversy by 
Boris B. Bogoslovsky, and a few similar works suggests a number of 
other criticisms, but the limitations of space compel a consideration 
of only two. 

My first criticism of the 1942 pattern of intercollegiate debate is 
that it rests upon an outmoded Aristotelian logic which has as its 
basic postulates the law of identity and the law of the excluded 
middle. 

The typical unit of thought in debate is the logical proposition, 
which is traditionally conceived to be the expression of a judgment in 
words, and which identifies the subject with the predicate (Hitler is 
mad, The League of Nations was a failure), or excludes the subject 
from the category or quality expressed by the predicate (Hitler is 
not mad, The League of Nations was not a failure). The logical 
proposition as a unit of thought rests upon the law of identity (A is 
A) and the law of the excluded middle (everything is either A or 
not-A). This form of judgment can at once be seen to have no place 
for a continuum or relativity. Yet, actually, life facts can seldom be 
classified as A or not-A. For example, if we think of a continuum 
from 0 to 100 with 0 representing complete uselessness or failure and 
100 representing perfection or complete usefulness, and if we could 
secure the opinions of a large number of the most competent authori- 
ties and quantify them, we should likely find that the League of Na- 
tions would be placed somewhere between 0 and 100. In debate, how 
often are such judgments heard? Rarely, if ever. Instead we hear, 
‘The League of Nations was a failure,’’ or ‘‘The League was success- 
ful.’’ 

Likewise, the logical proposition is inadequate to express the dy- 
namic nature of life processes. It represents events, institutions, ob- 
jects, etc., as static and isolated facts. For instance, three years ago, 
students were asserting with considerable feeling, ‘‘A neutrality law 
will keep the United States out of war, because it will keep American 
ships out of the war zone.’’ Such judgments represent the complex 
and dynamic relations between nations as simple and static. They 
omit, and must inevitably omit, the possibility of new relationships, 
new policies, like the aggressions of Japan and the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. 

Similarly, several years ago, a team that won a national tournament 
had as an important argument, ‘‘The inflation of credit is the cause 
of depressions because an inflation of credit has preceded every de- 
pression in the history of the United States.’’ It then proceeded to 
enumerate the depressions which had the inflation of credit as an 
antecedent. The team over-simplified the multiude of factors accom- 
panying each depression, and differentiated all characteristics of the 
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different depressions except the single one, the inflation of credit. 
Such judgments reveal regretful naivete in the fields of historiog- 
raphy and the social sciences. Charles A. Beard states in The Dis- 
cussion of Human Affairs: 


The unreality of the theory of historical causation is more 
strikingly evident when chains of causes are abandoned and 
a specific cause is introduced to ‘explain’ or ‘account’ for 
a specific event ...... 

The theory of closed, positive, and mechanistic causation 
in history has been rejected by contemporary historiography, 
as distinguished from the assertions of writers called ‘his- 
torians. ’ 


A graver and more dangerous characteristic of the logical proposi- 
tion which identifies the subject with the predicate is that it leads 
the individual to ‘project’ to the outside world a quality which exists 
only as a reaction within his own nervous system. When one says, 
‘*The League of Nations was a failure,’’ he, in all likelihood, thinks 
of the quality of failure inhering in the League. In reality, the true 
significance of ‘‘failure’’ is that it is a label which, by the function- 
ing of the nervous system, has been attached to the other label, ‘‘The 
League of Nations.’’ A simple illustration will make the matter clear. 
If we have three beakers of water, one containing water 50° Fahren- 
heit, the second water 98° Fahrenheit, and the third water 130° Fah- 
renheit, and if we first place our left hand in beaker number one and 
our right hand in beaker number three and then place both hands in 
the second beaker, the water in it will feel warm to the left hand and 
cool to the right. The quality of warmth or coolness does not inhere 
in the water. It is instead the reaction of our nervous system to a 
configuration of stimuli. What we know of the world is known only 
through the reaction of our nervous system to different types of en- 
ergy in the world outside our skins. Whether that reaction be to the 
words cf the books we read or to the energy of warm and cool water 
makes little difference. It is determined by a configuration of 
stimuli, and as configurations of stimuli are infinite in variety, the 
nervous systems of different persons will be variously stimulated and 
the reactions, evaluations, and interpretations will be infinite in num- 
ber. Hence it is delusional thinking to ‘project’ to the outside world 
a quality which exists only inside our skin. The debater who asserts 
that the facts presented by his opponents are not the real facts, who 
proclaims that his prophecies are the only true prophecies, is ‘pro- 
jecting’ to the outside world his meanings and evaluations and react- 
ing to them as if they were the true picture of the outside world. 
The second criticism which I should like to suggest is that debate, 
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1942 style, leads to a verbal structure which differs from the structure 
of world facts. In other words, the language of debate is too fre- 
quently a verbal misrepresentation of the ‘‘un-speakable’’ life facts. 

Korzybski has compared our language to a map of a territory. A 
map is adequate if it has the same structure as the territory it repre- 
sents. If, on the other hand, it has a different structure, it is a poor 
map and may be one which leads us into difficulty. For example, 
if a map represents Detroit closer to New York than to Chicago, 
it can only confuse an airplane pilot flying from New York to Chi- 
cago via Detroit. That our inaccurate word-maps of objects and 
events in the world may be no less dangerous can be easily understood 
when we recall how the verbalisms of appeasers like Chamberlain, 
who said that Germany would make no further demands after Mun- 
ich, led milions to disappointment, disillusionment, and confusion. 

Let us now consider only two of the ways in which debate leads to 
verbal misrepresentation. In the first place, debating both sides must 
inevitably lead to a misrepresentation. If a speaker argues in one 
round that the League failed and in the next that it succeeded, at 
least one of the verbal representations cannot conform to reality, 
and in most cases probably both do not, since many details of a very 
complex constellation of facts are omitted entirely. 

In the second place, the current form of debate leads to verbal 
misrepresentation of world facts in that it depends upon ‘unqualified 
predictions.’ Listen to nearly any debate and you will hear prophe- 
cies of evils sure to befall or of things wonderful to behold if a partic- 
ular policy is adopted. There is, generally, little restraint in the mak- 
ing of predictions. Anyone who has attended any of the meetings of 
the American Academy for the Advancement of Science and has 
heard from scholars the cautious descriptions of data suffers some- 
thing of a shock when he hears immature youngsters who. have spent 
a few months studying a proposition making unrestrained predic- 
tions about what will result from the acceptance of a certain policy. 
It seems something of a travesty on sane and cautious thinking for 
well trained teachers to tolerate, even if they do not encourage, such 
irrational practices. The futility of making or accepting prophecies 
of future events is emphasized in the following statement of Charles 
A. Beard: 


Opinions touching future events may be shrewd guesses 
that will be verified by history to come. Usually they are 
shot through with desires. If they are not mere outbursts, 
if they are ‘reasoned’, they are controlled by some frame of 
reference of things deemed desirable by the holder of the 
opinions ...... 
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In any ease, such an opinion cannot be verified by refer- 
ence to facts or to the past. It is a conjecture submitted to 
the future, flung to the wind of coming fortune. Time may 
demonstrate it to be a shrewd guess or a hollow hope. 


[ sincerely hope that no reader will infer from what I have written 
that I believe few values exist in debate. As one who debated four 
years in college and directed debate for fourteen years, as one who 
has manifested most, if not ali, of the ‘un-sane’ behavior lamented in 
this article, I believe that much value comes from long and patient 
study of a topic, from frequent discussions, from having errors in 
reasoning exposed, from practice in the analysis of a problem and in 
the synthesis of the data which tend to suggest a solution. 

These values, however, can be retained without clinging to a form 
of debating which seems to have inherent in it the regretful charac- 
teristics I have described. The changes would not need to be exten- 
sive. They would be incisive. 

The major alteration would be to abandon the logical proposition 
as the basis of debate. Instead of a debate proposition, a question 
should be used. The question should be so worded that the qualifica- 
tions and cautions which ought to be imposed by our inability to see 
into the future would be foremost in the speakers’ minds throughout 
the discussion. For example, this year’s subject might be phrased 
as follows: ‘‘In light of the ‘present’ world situation what plans 
for post-war reconstruction should we now consider as most acecept- 
able?’’ The word ‘present’ would, of course, have different meaning 
as the year progressed and would have different significance to dif- 
ferent persons. That fact should always be recognized. In the analy- 
sis of such a question we would be aware that the events of tomorrow 
might alter completely our considerations of today. For example, if 
we are realistic, we must foresee the possibility of serious friction 
between Britain and Russia. Yet it would be foolish to base our 
analysis on the supposition that such friction will exist. 

In addition to this major change, other changes, chiefly in the atti- 
tude of coaches and debaters and in the methodology of analysis, rea- 
son, and eritical examination of ideas presented in the debate, would 
have to be made. I submit a few of the more significant ones: 

1. The pattern of discussion should place a premium rather than a 
penalty upon each debater who, no matter how much better prepared 
than others, was always aware of the incompleteness and inconelusive- 
ness of his information and of the limitations of the inferences drawn 
from it. 

2. The pattern of discussion should place a penalty upon the mak- 


Continued on page 61 
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A Canadian-American Student 
Conference 


HERBERT J. WOOD 
Nebraska Delta, Hastings, 1927 
Associate Professor of History, Macalester College 


cow 


Academie study of international subjects is not enough. Contacts 
with people in other nations provide a valuable supplement to ma- 
terial learned in the classroom. Many of the men in our armed forces 
are benefiting from everyday relationships with citizens in over thirty 
areas outside of continental United States. It is clear that the class- 
room study of international relations could be made more vital if 
students could somehow have the opportunity to meet international 
personalities and citizens of foreign lands. With this idea in mind, 
Macalester College, Minnesota Alpha, has made available part of an 
annual gift from the Byram foundation for some interesting projects 
in international understanding, some of which have now passed the 
experimental stage. One is the presentation of outstanding speakers 
for weekly convocation programs. For example, in the last few 
months students at Macalester have heard such men as Clarence 
Streit, Alfredo Montenegro, Carl J. Hambro, Paul Van Zeeland, and 
Alfred Noyes. Another is the annual Minnesota regional conference 
on Pacifie affairs which is conducted under the joint auspices of the 
college and the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

For some years business men of the Twin Cities and Winnipeg 
have had oecasional meetings for the discussion of problems of com- 
mon interest. About two years ago, Dr. Charles J. Turck, President 
of Macalester College, Minnesota Alpha, happened to be discussing 
these commercial meetings with Dr. A. R. M. Lower, well-known 
Canadian historian of United College at Winnipeg, author of Canada 
and the Far East. These two men concluded that it would be desir- 
able also for students of their two countries to get together and dis- 
cuss various questions which might be of interest to both groups. Out 
of this informal discussion came the proposal for a conference of stu- 
dents from the two schools. After the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements by the two administrations, the idea was presented to the 
students who received it with great enthusiasm. The first conference 
was held at United College in Winnipeg, November 13-14, 1941. 
Forty Macalester students, two faculty advisers, and President Turck 
made the trip. They were entertained and housed by United student 
hosts. A series of discussions was held on the general theme, ‘‘The 
Western Democracies in the Post-War World.’’ The official dele- 
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gates, eighty in number, were divided into two groups with an equal 
number of delegates from each school. Each group met in three 
general sessions and the conference was concluded with a plenary 
meeting, at which reports were read summarizing the discussions of 
the two groups. 

In 1942 thirty-five United 
students came to St. Paul. 
Here they conferred with 
an equal number of Maeal- 
ester students on the gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Our Com- 
mon Aims and Purposes.’’ 
On the basis of last vear’s 
experience, certain changes 
in the general program 
were made. The delegation 
was <livided into four 
groups instead of two, and 
the members were shifted 





Elizabeth Sperling, Macalester; Donald Pratt, 
: ‘ Canada; John Shelander, Macalester; Lois Sny 
after each session so that der, Canada; Victor Gruneau, Macalester. 


all delegateshad a chance ’ 
to become acquainted. All groups discussed the same subject. 

The program for each conference was first arranged by the host 
school. This year a representative student group met with the Maea-. 
lester faculty committee on international relations, drew up a sug- 
gested program, and sent it to United College. A similar committee 
there made certain suggestions to which we agreed, and the delegates 
from each college prepared for the discussion. 

Each college was permitted to work out its own basis of selection. 
At Macalester it was made known early in the school year that mem- 
bership in the delegation would be open to: first, regularly enrolled 
students of the sophomore, junior, and senior classes with a C ave- 
rage or above; second, those who demonstrated an interest as shown 
by courses taken, membership in the International Relations Club, 
participation in last vear’s conference, or recommendation by a fac- 
ulty member; third, those who had demonstrated ability in publie 
speaking. All present members of Pi Kappa Delta were accepted as 
delegates. Applications were presented to the history, political sei- 
ence, or economies departments. Final selection from the list of appli- 
cants was made by a committee composed of six seniors and the fac- 
ulty committee on international relations. 

Student chairmen chosen from the visiting delegation with vice- 
chairmen from the home delegation presided at all of the discussion 
sessions. There were no formal speeches save a short introduction by 
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each chairman. The number of visitors was carefully restricted. 
This year the general topics for discussion were as follows: 


Session I. How and why are we two separate nations? 
A. Historical reasons for separation. 
B. The nature and significance of the non-political differences. 
C. The nature and significance of the political differences. 
D. Advantages and disadvantages of separation. 


Session II. How ean we gear the two nations more effectively for 
war? 
A. Maximizing production. 
B. Military cooperation. 
C. Maintenance of morale. 


Session III. How far can we collaborate in a post-war world? 

A. Should we return to the status quo ante bellum? 

B. What should be the relations between Canada and the United 
States in a western hemisphere bloc? 

C. What should be the relations between the United States and 
Canada in a combined western hemisphere and British Com- 
monwealth bloc ? 

D. Should Canada and the United States join in a world feder- 
ation? 


In addition to the discussion groups the delegates had luncheon 
meetings on each of the two days. Representative students and fac- 
ulty members were speakers. There were also two sessions open to 
the general public. The first of these was the formal opening when 
Prof. Arthur Phelps, the well-known broadeaster for the Canadian 
sroadeasting System, gave the principal address on the subject, ‘‘ We 
Americans.’’ The other general meeting was held on the evening of 
the first day. The Honorable Stuart Garson, K. C., Provincial 
Treasurer of Manitoba, spoke on ‘‘Some Necessities of Post-War Plan- 
ning.’’ The formal sessions of the conference were concluded on the 
second evening with a banquet held in the college dining hall, at 
which Congressman-elect Howard McMurray, of Milwaukee, Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, spoke on ‘‘ International Organization.”’ 

In addition to these formal contacts through lectures and confer- 
ences, there were many informal contacts made by the delegates. 
Points which could only be touched upon in the conferences were 
handled at greater length in these outside discussions, where it was 
possible to get an even more frank exchange of ideas. Such contacts 
also provided opportunity for exchange of ideas about customs, ideals, 


Continued on page 54 
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Notes on the History of Extemporaneous 
Speaking 


W. F. BREWER 
Montana State College, Montana Beta 


ows 


The first formal contest in extemporaneous speaking of which I 
have been able to get any record is one started at Grinnell (then, 
Iowa) College, Grinnell, Iowa, in June, 1891. I know of this one be- 
cause I was one of six young men of the senior class who were chosen 
by the faculty to inaugurate this contest, for which prizes were en- 
dowed by two alumni of the college early in that year. 

The two alumni were brothers, Dr. 
Gershom Hill, alienist of Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Rev. James L. Hill, Congre- 
gational pastor of Lynn, Massachusetts ; 
both Grinnell graduates in the class of 
1871. So far as known, the idea of this 
prize contest originated with these men. 
The contest was to be forever known as 
the ‘‘Hill Prize for the promotion of 
excellence in extemporaneous address.’’ 

Subjects were to be assigned to the 
speakers not less than three, nor more 
than five, hours before the contest. The 
speeches were to be from 12 to 15 min- 
utes in length, but a speech less than 12 
minutes ‘‘shall not prejudice the speak- 
er.’’ A clock was to be in plain view 
of the speakers. The judges were to be 
appointed by the faculty. The first en- aoeedean a nant of Seana 
dowment was $700; this was later in-  cConege, Bozeman, Montana, who 
creased several times until in 1919 it was retired May 31 after 46 years of 
made $5,000. The prizes at the begin- fvia for Soe ae seliena ae 
ning were fixed at $20, $10 and $5. and judged debaters for more 

At first only men participated, though ‘*" 4 years; probably the vet- 

° es eran of all PKD coaches. 
the donors did not so limit the contest. 

Later both men and women competed 
in the same contest; but this became less and less satisfactory, judg- 
ing became more and more difficult. Several years ago the contest 
was divided into two, one for men, and one for women. 

Grinnell College, so far as I can learn, has never joined in any in- 
tereollegiate extemporaneous speaking contests; though it has partici- 
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pated in intercollegiate oratory and debate. At present the college 
does not participate in any intercollegiate forensic contests. 

The Hill Prize contests, however, have gained and maintained an 
important place in the annual commencement program, with an at- 
tendance of several hundred persons. In recent years, at least, the 
audience has acted as judges. 

I attended the fifty-first annual contest in 1941, and comparing 
it with the 1942 Pi Kappa Delta Convention contests, I should say 
that the two showed about the same grade of excellence. Professor 
J. P. Ryan of the department of Public Speaking at the College, says 
that the contest has been, as the donors of the prizes intended, a valu- 
able and continuing stimulus to ‘‘excellence in extemporaneous ad- 
dress.’’ Students train for the contest throughout the year, the 
speakers for the finals being selected by preliminary elimination 
rounds. 

The earliest secondary school contest in extemporaneous speaking 
that I can get track of is the one that I devised in imitation of the 
Grinnell contest, and inaugurated at Montana State College for Mon- 
tana high schools in 1911. It followed closely the original Grinnell 
plan, but shortened the time for the speeches, making a minimum 
length five minutes and the upper limit eight minutes. The sub- 
jects were originally stated as propositions, thus fixing not only the 
starting point, but the direction of the talk. Contestants might take 
either side of debatable propositions. The reason for this form of 
subject was to reduce the chance of the contestants’ using materials 
already practiced on. 

This contest has been popular with both students and high school 
teachers, and most of the largest high schools and many of the smaller 
schools contest every year. At first the contest was conducted through 
district contests organized by the high schools themselves. After sev- 
eral years this plan broke down; and now each school may send one 
contestant, with the final program reduced to five contestants, 
through a qualifying and a semi-final round. The public attendance 
at the contest has for many years been around 250. 

The method of the contest seems to emphasize practice rather than 
coaching. Many of the high school speakers come to the state contest 
at the Montana State College without their teachers, as there is little 
at the state contest that the teachers can do. They are not permitted 
to hear their pupils in either the qualifying or the semi-final rounds 
which are before judges only ; and for the finals, the coaches are not 
permitted to communicate at all with their contestants between the 
time when the subjects are assigned and the time when speeches are 
delivered. High school boys and girls train for this contest some- 
times for two or three years. Both boys and girls participate on even 
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terms all the way through in the same contests. Usually more boys 
participate than girls, but the girls have taken their fair share of 
the winnings. 

Pi Kappa Delta has had the intercollegiate extemporaneous speak- 
ing contest as a part of its program since the biennial national tourna- 
ments were inaugurated in 1924; but I have not been able to get any 
information as to where else this type has been used for intercollegiate 
contests. State intercollegiate contests have been held three or four 
times in Montana, but interest has fallen far below that in debate 
and oratory. 

I imagine that the interest in this contest may have been gradually 
spread by Grinnell college graduates like myself, and that the Grin- 
nell contest is really the parent of the rest, but I ean not prove it. 
Professor Glenn Clark of Macalester College, St. Paul, a Grinnell 
graduate of 1905, has used the extemporaneous speaking contest there, 
and has provided some scattering notes on its use elsewhere. I have 
written many leters asking for information from various persons, but 
they have mostly remained unanswered. My own isolation from the 
larger libraries, and limited time for extended correspondence has 
left me far from the end of any complete investigation. 

Professor Charles 8S. Templar of Hamline University in the Janu- 
ary, 1935, Forensic has an appreciative study of the educational val- 
ues of the ‘‘Extempore Speaking Contest,’’ which he has found the 
most satisfactory of all speech contests. Professor Fred J. Barton of 
Abilene Christian college, Abilene, Texas, has an excellent article 
(Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVI, No. 2, April, 1941) on ‘‘Sig- 
nificance of Extempore Speaking, in English and American Rhe- 
toric,’’ in which he traces the evolution of the idea from a speech un- 
premeditated in both form and content, to its present meaning of a 
speech premeditatad in content, but not in form. He shows that by 1890 
the second meaning was established in America, at least. The words 
extempore and extemporaneous seem to be used interchangeably at 
present. I have kept the word used by the Hill brothers, who seem 
to have been on safe ground in the meaning of the word as they used 
it. 

Professor Templer in the article quoted above traces the contest 
back to 1924, and adds: ‘‘Possibly it was used before that. Who 
originated it I do not know.’’ Professor Alan Nichols in his Diseus- 
sion and Debate, (Harcourt, Bruce & Co., N. Y., 1941) says (p. 405) : 
‘*The first extempore speaking contest was apparently held in South 
Dakota about 1916.’’ He refers to two articles in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech for April, 1917, and January, 1918, which I have not 
seen. The ‘‘Bibliography of Speech Edueation’’ lists a few other 
articles in the Quarterly Journal, and certain other periodicals which 
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would probably throw some light on the development of the contest, 
and a few master’s theses that promise some information as to the 
spread of the contest, but these also I have not seen. ‘‘Notes on 
the History’’ of the contest is therefore the most that I can claim as 
the title of this article. 





A CANADIAN-AMERICAN STUDENT CONFERENCE— 


Continued from page 50 
national habits, amusements, recreation, ete. The acquaintances made 
a year ago have continued, and there is every indication that new 
contacts made this year will ripen into permanent friendships. 

It is difficult to define the results of such conferences. Last year’s 
experience revealed quite naturally that the Canadians knew more of 
American history than the American delegates knew of Canadian his- 
tory. During preparation for the conference, numerous questions 
arose about certain facts or opinions which our delegates made note 
of to ask the Canadians. The Canadians also took the opportunity 
to ask our delegates not what they thought about a certain problem, 
but what America thought. This year’s conference showed that the 
American students were more nearly equal to the Canadians in back- 
ground knowledge. The increased interest has convinced us here at 
Macalester of the desirability of putting a course on Canadian-Ameri- 
ean affairs in the regular college curriculum. 

At this international meeting no decisions were reached which will 
profoundly alter the shape of things to come. Nevertheless, the stu- 
dents from each country became conscious, in many eases for the first 
time, of the problems facing the people of the other country. This 
awareness came home to them with an effectiveness which cannot be 
matched in a class room or through the usual study of international 
relations. Too often we in America are like the Pennsylvania woman 
cited by one of the Canadians who, when asked what she thought 
about Canada, replied, ‘‘Why I had never thought before to think 
about Canada.’’ But it is evident that the two countries are drawing 
closer together. and that if the difficulties which exist between them 
can be resolved, techniques may be developed which will be of use 
elsewhere. Perhaps the best achievement of the conference was a 
new consciousness by the students of what people in another country 
think about them. The challenge of this awakening self-consciousness, 
with the resulting self-analysis, will be of the greatest value to them 
as future citizens and leaders. Added to the weeks of preparation 
was the illuminating exercise in facing concrete issues around a coun- 
cil table. 
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This article is not a history of Pi Kappa Delta. Indeed the present 
writer could not pen such a history if he were to try. There is pos- 
sibly only one man who could write an adequate history of Pi Kappa 
Delta, though there are doubtless a dozen who could do a better job 
than the writer of this article. After all 
it was an accident that led to the writ- 
er’s being asked to write this article and 
almost equally an accident that he is 
honored by being considered a charter 
member of Pi Kappa Delta. It is, at 
least, an interesting coincident that the 
holder of key 10,000 should be the 
daughter of one of the charter members 
of the organization. That fact in itself 
may give this article the position of a 
foot-note in the history of Pi Kappa 

Delta. 





M. M. MAYNARD 
One of the Founders of 
Pi Kappa Delta 


But Key 10,000 is a back number now 
just as those who were leaders in the or- 
ganization in the earlier days are fast 
taking their places among the _ have- 
beens. To the historian, however, and 
é to those who would give honor where 

< honor is due, the name of E. Ray Nichols 

DOROTHY MAYNARD will always be given a prominent place 
Holder of Key 10,000 in in Pi Kappa Delta and in the story of 

Pi Kappa Delta forensies in American colleges. What E. 

Ray Nichols has been to Pi Kappa Del- 

ta, Pi Kappa Delta has been to forensics in American colleges, the 
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most effective force in keeping alive and in improving forensies in 
the colleges of the land. 

It was E. Ray Nichols, then head of the department of Speech at 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, who first suggested to the writer 
the desirability of forming a forensic organization along the lines 
of Pi Kappa Delta. He was at the time in correspondence with men 
in other colleges—only he knows the names of all of them. He fur- 
nished in those early years not only the vision but the greater part of 
the dynamies of the organization. That he met with many discour- 
agements his letters at the time clearly showed. No doubt he was 
disappointed as was the writer when Monmouth College at the last 
minute turned down the proposition. The faculty of Monmouth Col- 
lege was afraid that the college might suffer in prestige if she be- 
came identified with such a new organization with such ambitious 
aims. Possibly the writer was not aggressive enough, but anyway 
the faculty was at the time desirous of getting into Delta Sigma Rho, 
a desire which was never realized. Later the men of Monmouth Col- 
lege suceeeded in securing a chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, and the 
writer became a charter member of the Monmouth chapter of that 
organization. 

But at that time Tau Kappa Alpha was not open to women, and 
that fact later paved the way for Pi Kappa Delta on the campus of 
Monmouth College. The stone which was rejected by the builders be- 
came the head of the corner. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Charlotte M. Cummings for her 
work in securing a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Monmouth College. 
The writer of this article gave her strong moral support though he 
did so somewhat on the sly. He remembered his experience with. Pi 
Kappa Delta at an earlier date, and knew that the faculty as a whole 
was only luke warm to the proposition and that some even looked ask- 
ance upon debating among women. Undaunted, Miss Cummings con- 
tinued to flirt with Pi Kappa Delta. She and two or three other girls, 
whose names I cannot recall—much to my regret—attended a Pro- 
vince Tournament at Peoria, Illinois, and made such good showing 
that all open opposition by the faculty was quelled, and a girls’ chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Delta was duly installed upon the campus. For the 
next few years Monmouth College had two forensie organizations: 
Tau Kappa Alpha for men and Pi Kappa Delta for women. 

When S. R. Toussaint became head of the department of Speech 
at Monmouth Colege, he was quick to sense the undesirable situation 
which existed in the field of forensies. The girls had already brought 
some fine honors to the college through Pi Kappa Delta; there were 
no honors for the boys to win through Tau Kappa Alpha. Then, too, 


Continued on page 83 
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Results of the Referendum Vote 
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The new eligibility amendment to the constitution carried the chap- 

g ’ I 
ters by an almost unanimous vote. The results to date stand: for the 
amendment 67, against 4. 


The Amendment 


A student shall be eligible during the present emergency for elec- 
tion to membership in Pi Kappa Delta, Order of Oratory, Degree of 
Fraternity, if he has prepared and delivered under the supervision of 
the director of forensics two speeches of six minutes or more, three 
speeches of four minutes, or four speeches of three minutes, on two 
different subjects dealing with the war effort or the ensuing recon- 
struction period. Participation in group discussion may be used for 
eligibility to membership providing the individual has taken part in 
at least three discussion groups before audiences. Participation in 
debate before an audience on a war emergency or reconstruction prob- 
lem may count for membership (or advanced standing) as a non-de- 
cision debate in the Order of Debate. 

A student shall be eligible for the Degree of Proficiency if he has 
prepared and delivered under the supervision of the director of for- 
ensies four speeches of six minutes or more, six speeches of four min- 
utes, or eight speeches of three minutes, on four different subjects 
dealing with the war effort or reconstruction period. In discussion 
the candidate shall participate in at least six group discussions before 
audiences. 

The candidate shall be eligible for the Degree of Honor if he shall 
have participated in emergency speaking activities for two years and 
shall have prepared and delivered under the supervision of the direc- 
tor of forensics eight speeches of six minutes or more, 12 speeches of 
four minutes, or 16 speeches of three minutes on six different subjects 
dealing with the war effort or reconstruction period. In discussion 
the individual shall participate in at least 12 discussion groups before 
audiences. 

The candidate shall be eligible for the Degree of Special Distinction 
if he shall have participated in emergency speaking activities for 
three years and shall have prepared and delivered under the super- 
vision of the director of forensics 12 speeches of six minutes or more, 
or 18 speeches of four minutes, or 24 speeches of three minutes, on 
eight different subjects dealing with the war effort or reconstruction 
period. In discussion the individual shall participate in at least 18 
discussion groups before audiences. 
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The President’s Page 
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Your President extends sincerest greetings to the membership of 
Pi Kappa Delta for the New Year. Undoubtedly this will be a eru- 
cial year for all of us. But I feel confident that the spirit and in- 
domitable courage which are inherent in our Order will inspire each 
one of us to put forth the greatest possible effort to meet successfully 
the present emergency. 

Intensified effort by each local chapter is the major requirement 
for the suecess of our National Organization in this crisis. Let’s 
not wait for a request for our services by local defense units and other 
organizations. Instead, let’s volunteer our services in whatever capa- 
city we may be of assistance to our community and to our country. 

As you know, your National Council has proposed an amendment 
making it possible to qualify for membership in Pi Kappa Delta 
through participation in various defense speaking activities. Obvi- 
ously, the intent of this amendment is to promote the life of our Or- 
ganization during the emergency by giving recognition to non-inter- 
collegiate speaking at a time when many of our local chapters will be 
unable to carry on intercollegiate forensics. It’s a temporary measure 
for the emergency only and with no intention of making qualifications 
for membership in our Order more lenient. I urge upon each local 
chapter to be just as stringent in the selection and training of the 
speakers for the defense speaking activities as would be the case in 
the selection and preparation of speakers for intercollegiate competi- 
tion. After all, Pi Kappa Delta will be judged by the calibre of the 
speaking being done by our students in the various audience situa- 
tions in our respective communities. 

May I also solicit increased efforts in our cooperation with Secre- 
tary Finley’s office. Most of you already are doing a splendid job 
in this respect. But with so many of our students leaving our cam- 
puses for military service, the task of gaining new members for our 
local chapters will become increasingly more difficult. Therefore, 
let’s urge all students who already have qualified, to apply for mem- 
bership before leaving their campuses. Students, that’s a concrete 
way whereby you can demonstrate your loyalty to Pi Kappa Delta. 


Martin J. Hotcoms. 





| 





| 
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On Tuesday afternoon, September 21, 1937, the mayor of the city 
of Los Angeles, and the governor of the state of California delivered 
addresses at the opening exercises of the George Pepperdine College. 
These exercises were not merely the opening exercises for another 
school year, but rather the opening exercises for another school. A 
crowd of about five hundred people heard these high city and state 
dignitaries in their addresses of a 
congratulations and welcome, but 
the real speaker of the occasion was 
George Pepperdine, founder of the 
college. He opened his address with 
the following words, which give one 
a conception of the reason for 
which the school was founded: 

‘* What we say here today in the 
dedication of these buildings is of 
very little importance, but the 
work which will be done through 
the days and years and genera- 
tions to come will be of very great 
importance if that work is guided 
by the hand of God.’’ 

A few moments later he set forth 
two specifie goals for the college: 








‘*Therefore, as my contribution © ~~ 
to the well-being and happiness of Kubert, Armstrong, Batselt Barrett Bex: 
this generation and those to follow Je McKenzie, and Caye Bouland In 
| am endowing this institution to — 
help young men and women to prepare themselves for a life of use- 
fulness in this competitive world and help them build a foundation of 
Christian character and faith which will survive the storms of life.”’ 

Such was the official beginning of the George Pepperdine College 
of Los Angeles, California. The real beginning was much earlier, 
however, for the college was an outgrowth of a long-cherished dream 
of the founder. 

Mr. Pepperdine was born in a rural community in Kansas, and was 
denied many of the conveniences and luxuries of life. One of the 
things denied him was a eollege education. As he grew older and 
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became more successful in business, he determined to make it possible 
for young men and women to have the education that he had missed. 
This was the beginning of his dream. Along with this interest in the 
education of young people, Mr. Pepperdine held a firm belief in the 
Bible and felt a need for a college that would teach Bible truths along 
with standard courses of an academic nature. 

The college is under the direction of a six-member board of Trus- 
tees, of which Mr. Pepperdine is the president. It is a religious col- 
lege, though not officially responsible to any denomination. Mr. 
Pepperdine and many of the faculty are members of the Church of 
Christ. 

Mr. Pepperdine began his business career in Kansas City with an in- 
vestment of five dollars in automobile accessories, in the early days of 
the automobile when only the meagerest of accessories were standard 
equipment. Soon his tiny business had expanded to such an extent 
that he was forced to give up his job as a clerk and give full time to 
his automobile parts business. Sometime later his company took the 
name of The Western Auto Supply Company, and under that name 
expanded until few towns of any size west of the Mississippi are 
without one of his stores. Since the founding of the college he has 
retired from active management of the company and now devotes his 
full time to The Pepperdine Foundation, a philanthropic organization 
which promotes many worthy community enterprises. 

The college began with an enrollment of 197 students in the 1937-38 
session. It has increased its enrollment each year until there were 
402 students listed during the 1941-42 session. The original faculty 
of 20 has grown to be a faculty of 41, which means an average of 
approximately ten students for each teacher. Beginning with a grad- 
uating class of four the first year the school was in operation, the 
college now has 151 graduates. Degrees are granted in thirteen dif- 
ferent fields of study and are comparable to the degrees granted by 
any other four-year liberal arts college. The college has been fully 
accredited by the Northwestern Association of Colleges since its sec- 
ond year. At the present time the college has eleven buildings which, 
together with the original property, have cost a total of $923,176.00. 
The college has an endowment of somewhat more than a million dol- 
lars to assure its permanency. 

For a small college, Pepperdine has had a rather extensive forensic 
program during its five year history. The first year of its existence 
only two students participated in forensics, and they participated in 
only one tournament. The second year saw four students take part 
in debate and other contests. In the third year the squad had grown 
to number approximately 12 students. The high point was reached 
in the school year 1940-41, when 31 speakers, or almost ten per cent 
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of the entire student body, participated in at least one tournament. 

A well rounded program of contests is sustained, for debate, diseus- 
sion, extempore speaking, impromptu speaking, and oratory are all 
on the list. Approximately thirty first place cups have been won by 
the squad in its five year history, in addition to the war stamps of 
more recent tournaments. 

When membership to Pi Kappa Delta was granted to Pepperdine 
in the spring of 1942 there were 18 active members on the squad and 
these became charter members in the California Zeta chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta. Professor E. R. Nichols of the University of Redlands, 
founder of Pi Kappa Delta, officiated at the installation ceremonies, 
which were held in the large living room of the president’s home on 
the campus on Friday evening, May 22. 





NEW PATTERNS FOR DEBATE 
- Continued from page 47 
ing of unqualified predictions. All predictions should be discour- 
aged. (The purpose of discussion should not be to make prophecies 
but to prepare the speaker as well as the audience to meet all contin- 
gencies that can be foreseen as possible). 

3. The pattern of discussion should place a great premium upon 
thorough description of the dynamics of world facts. 

4. The debaters should be trained to distinguish their inferences 
from their descriptions. 

5. The debaters should be trained to be aware of abstracting and 
of any confusion of lower or higher orders of abstraction. 

6. The pattern of discussion should place a penalty upon ‘identifi- 
eation and projection.’ 

7. The pattern of discussion should place a premium upon the de- 
bater’s readiness to incorporate ‘reliable’ data provided by his ‘op- 
ponents’ in his evaluations and interpretations. 

The preparation which teachers as well as students would have to 
make to develop the new pattern of debate would not be little nor 
easy, but it would be challenging. We could at least work with the 
assurance that our new techniques were derived from the latest con- 
tributions of the science of word-fact relations and that they met 
with the approval of ‘psychologists,’ ‘educators,’ ‘social scientists,’ 
‘mental hygienists,’ ete., who now look with disfavor upon debate. 

In closing, I shall venture a ‘‘shrewd guess or a hollow hope.’’ 
Changes similar to the ones I propose will occur extensively in the 
field of debate within the next few years. In fact, such changes are 
already occurring in certain quarters. The chapters of Pi Kappa 
Delta will decide what innovations, if any, they wish to make. 
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State and College 
Alabama 
Alabama 


Arizona 
Flagstaff 
Tempe 
Arkansas 
Henderson Teachers 
Ouachita 
Ozarks 


California 
Redlands 
Cal. Inst. of Tech. 
Col. of Pacific 
<a Me 
Pepperdine 


Colorado 
State College 
Col. of Ed. 
Western State 


Connecticut 
State University 


Florida 
Rollins 
Stetson 
Miami 


Georgia 
College for Women 


Idaho 
Col. of Idaho 


Illinois 
Wesleyan 
Eureka 
Carthage 
Bradley 
Monmouth 

Se Me 
McKendree 
North Central 
Shurtleff 
Wheaton 
Macomb 
Augustana 
DePaul 
DeKalb 

The Principia 
Charleston 
Milliken 
Carbondale 


Indiana 
Franklin 
lowa 
Wesleyan 
Central 
Morningside 
Simpson 
Parsons 
Upper Iowa 
Coe College 
Western Union 
Dubuque 
Drake 
William Penn 
Luther 
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Directory of Pi Kappa Delta Chapters 


for 1942-43 


ow 
President 
Sara Rumley 


Leslie Amberger 


Lewis Lively 
Andrew Hall 
Ernestine Basham 


Juliette Vinocur 
Bill Olenbush 
Pearl Steiner 
Edward Sanders 
Phillip Allen 


Patricia Limes 
William Persons 
Beaulah Kimble 


John Barberian 


Freeland Babcock 
Doris Hartman 
Harvey Klein 


Ann Fitzpatrick 


Leslie Montgomery 


Frances Felter 
Milus Bonker 
Ralph Wright 
Robert Swenson 


Peter Bakker 
Alfred Rush 
Hugo Pearson 
Howard Dan 
Mary Andrews 


Joan Sheeks-Rae 
Jeanne Hanson 
Ida Mae Jones 


Floyd Michael 


Betty DeWitt 
John A. Grull 
Wesley Jacobson 
Merrill Ewing 
Geo, Van de Voorde 
Leo Ponsar 

Chas. McManaman 
Lowell Miller 
John Cochran 
Margaret Masters 
Marvin Wrolstad 


Sponsor and Address 
J. H. Henning, Montevallo 


Klonda Lynn, Flagstaff 
Robert N. Plummer, Tempe 


Otis Whaley, Arkadelphia 
R. C. Daily, a 
Frank E, McAnear, Clarksville 


E. R. Nichols, Redlands 

Ray Untereiner, Pasadena 
Ed Betz, Stockton 

Weslie Lewis, Los Angeles 
Albert Lovelady, Los Angeles 


Clarence Edwards, Fort Collins 
S. R. Toussaint, Greeley 
Allan Swallow, Gunnison 


Edward Manchester, Storrs 


Dean Stone, Winter Park 
Irving Stover, Deland 
Charles Tharp, Coral Gables 


George Haslam, Milledgeville 
Erwin Swiebert, Caldwell 


Ethel Gunn, Bloomington 

L. E. Norton, Eureka 

M. E. Chapin, Carthage 
Clara Krefting, Peoria 

Jean Liedman, Monmouth 

F. L. D. Holmes, Normal 

De Witt Hardy, Lebanon 
Guy Oliver, Naperville 
Frederic Fadner, Alton 

L. L. Nystrom, Wheaton 
Harold Schory, Macomb 
Martin Holcomb, Rock Island 
Leo Shapiro, Chicago 

Paul Crawford, DeKalb 

D. S. Doolittle, Elsah 
Merville Larsen, Charleston 
L. C. MeNabb, Decatur 
Dorothy Magnus, Carbondale 


J. Dan Kocher, Franklin 


Waldo Braden, Mt. Pleasant 
Cunera Van Emmerik, Pella 
Mendal Miller, Sioux City 
Elmerine Sherman, Indianola 
, RN , Fairfield 
sisatiiiaim abetted , Favette 
J. Dale Welsch, Cedar Rapids 
Eugene Osborne, LeMars 
Donald Eyssen, Dubuque 
J. H. Gabrielson. Des Moines 
Lucille Ruby. Oskaloosa 
Kenneth Berger, Decorah 











Kuansus 


Ottawa 
Washburn 
Kansas State 
Southwestern 
Smporia Teachers 
Kansas Wesleyan 
Pittsburg Teachers 
Col. of Emporia 
Baker 

Sterling 

Bethany 

Ft. Hays State 
Bethel 

McPherson 


Kentucky 


Georgetown 
Centre 
Wesleyan 
Transylvania 


Louisiana 


Louisiana College 
Centenary 
S. W. La. Inst. 


Michigan 


Kalamazoo 

Hope 

Michigan State 

State Normal 

U. of Detroit 

Central College of Ed 


Minnesota 


Macalester 

St. Olaf 

Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamline 

St. Thomas 
Concordia 


Mississippi 


Millsaps 
State 


Missouri 


Westminster 
Park 

Central 
William Jewell 
Culver-Stockton 
Warrensburg 
Kirksville 
Cape Girardeau 
Maryville 
Missouri Valley 
Tarkio 


Montana 


Billings Polytechnic 
State 


Nebraska 


Wesleyan 
Doane 
Hastings 
Kearney 
Chadron 
Omaha 
Wayne 


North Carolina 


State 

Wake Forest 
Asheville 
Lenoir Rhyne 


North Dakota 


Jamestown 


PI 


H. Robert Froning 
Annella Blanton 


Fran. Nunemacher 


Phillip Norman 
Dick Keifer 
Carol McLaughlin 
Jean MeCowan 
Signore Fornberg 
John Felible 
Paul Goering 
Ernest Peterson 


Wiley Blackburn 
Boyn A. Wise 
Elizabeth Pyles 


Wilmer Fields 
John Woods 
Cleveland Hubley 


Clinton Harrison 
Grace Sidoti 
Wallace Lutz 
Emil deGraeve 
Robert Ballard 


John Bryan 

Ruth Glenn 
Berbhard Erling 
Kathleen Hommedal 
Robert Cosgrove 
Ralph Starner 


E. S. Rose 


Joann Montaldo 
Merrill Tomlin 
James Jenkins 
Bob Allard 


Ted Hueseman 
Arthur Dorlag 
Herschel Bryant 
Hubert Keihl 


Paul W. Scott 

J. J. Brown 
Arden Jensen 
Virginia Henline 
Paul C. Fowler 
Le Roy Canfield 
Katherine Schelly 


Stanley Schwartz 
John Davis 
Marie Hester 
Paul Monroe 


Stello Lillo 
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Evan A. Reiff, Ottawa 
Kenneth Wagner, Topeka 
H. T. Hill, Manhattan 
Leroy Allen, Winfield 
Geo. R. R. Plaum, Emporia 
siateiestnphamebininepialitent , Salina 
J. R. Pelsma, Pittsburg 
Lena Mae Scott, Emporia 
Mrs. Hiram Weld, Baldwin 
Mrs. Hal Woods, Sterling 
K. L. Johnson, Lindsborg 
J. R. Start, Hays 
Melvin Gingerich, No. Newton 
Maurice Hess, McPherson 


Carl Fields, Georgetown 
Charles Leese, Danville 

Milton B. Kennedy, Winchester 
Edward Saxon, Lexington 


E. O. Wood, Pineville 
W. Darrell Overdyke, Shreveport 
Roy D. Murphy, Lafayette 


Lyman Judson, Kalamazoo 
Wm. Schrier, Holland 
Paul Bagwell 

F. B. McKay, Ypsilanti 

M. R. Kinsella, Detroit 
Wilbur Moore 


Harriet McPhetres, St. Paul 
Mordella Dahl, Northfield 
Evan Anderson, St. Peter 
Charles Templer, St. Paul 
Owen P. McElImeel, St. Paul 
Mrs. N. G. Ostby, Moorhead 


V. L. Wharton, Jackson 
T. T. Brackin, State College 


W. B. Reeves, Fulton 

Carl Dallinger, Parkville 
John Randolph, Fayette 

P. Caspar Harvey 

Cc. L. Crink, Canton 

Ben R. Craig, Warrensburg 
S. J. Collins, Kirksville 
Mrs. Ruth Rose, Cape Girardeau 
John Rudin, Maryville 
Elizabeth Otwell, Marshall 
R. W. George, Tarkio 


Arthur Seebart, Billings 
Bert B. Hansen, Bozeman 


Gale W. McGee, Lincoln 

M. C. Latta, Crete 

David Grant, Hastings 

J. D. Hansen, Kearney 
inbhcilelatdinninaisieting , Chadron 
Starring. Omaha 
Lenore Ramsey 


Edwin Paget, Raleigh 
A. L. Ayeock, Wake Forest 
Loletta Huff, Asheville 
Albert Keiser, Hickory 


Ralph N. Schmidt, Jamestown 
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Ohio 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Heidelberg 
Hiram 
Akron 
Otterbein 
Marietta 
Bowling Green 
Toledo 
Kent 


Oklahoma 

State 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma Baptist 
Northwest State 
Oklahoma City 
Col. for Women 
East Central State 
Southeastern State 
Central State 


Oregon 
Linfield 


Pennsylvania 
Grove City 
St. Vincent 
Seton Hill 


South Carolina 
Presbyterian 
Winthrop 
The Citadel 


South Dakota 
Wesleyan 
Huron 
Yankton 
State 
Aberdeen 
Augustana 


‘Tennessee 
Maryville 
Tuseulum 
Johnson City 
Tennessee Tech. 
Carson-Newman 


Texas 
Southwestern 
Trinity 
Kast Texas 
Howard-Vayne 


Mary Hardin-Baylor 


Texas Christian 
North Texas 
Hardin-Simmons 
Baylor 

Sam Houston 
San Marcos 

S. F. Austin 


Virginia 
Farmville 


Washington 
Puget Sound 
Seattle Pacific 


West Virginia 
Wesleyan 


Wisconsin 
Ripon 
Carroll 
Oshkosh 
River Falls 


Richard Avery 
Raymond Kramer 
Flora Gee 


David Rood 
Lee Meisle 


M. Scheffel Pierce 


Bill Haight 
Donald Jones 


Earl Englis 
Betty Jane Hill 


Oliver Johnson 


Vincent LaBarbara 
Gene McDonald 
Catherine Jordan 


Grace Bedenbaugh 
J. Coulson Phillips 


Betty Noteboom 
Leighton Borin 
Robert Vessey 
Bill Van Orman 
James McBath 


Phyllis Cain 


Mary John Lee 
Joe Haynes 


John Walker 
Ernest Fogg 
Mary McKinney 


Evelyn Griffin 
Henry Amlin 
Eloise Lewis 


Louis Gibson 
Doris Muelker 


Virginia Sedgley 


Frank Hanawalt 
John Arthur 


John Sokoll 

Jane Beekman 
Robert Voight 
Dawn Wheeler 
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Dana Burns, Berea 

H. D. Hopkins, Tiffin 

Paul Rilling, Hiram 

J. Alogdelis, Akron 

J. F. Smith, Westerville 

M. R. Patterson, Marietta 
Upton Palmer, Bowling Green 
G. H. Orians, Toledo 

James N. Holm, Kent 


H. H. Anderson, Stillwater 

Nels M. Bailkey, Tulsa 

Mrs. Rhetta May Darland, Shawnee 
M, A. Waggoner, Alva 

J. J. Hayes, Oklahoma City 

Clarice Tatman, Chickasha 

D. J. Nabors, Ada 

T. A. Houston, Durant 

G. C. Watkins, Edmond 


R. D. Maheffey, McMinnville 


D. C. McEwen, Grove City 
*atrick McGivigan, Latrobe 
Sister Theophane Geary, Greensburg 


LL 
Warren G. Keith, Rock Hill 
Arlin Cook, Charleston 


Helen Buchanan, Mitchell 
jiadinpemaiagtanncaiiiteiiii: me 
Wm. C. Lang, Yankton 
George McCarty, Brookings 
P. J. Harkness, Aberdeen 
Hugo Carlson, Sioux Falls 


Verton M. Queener, Maryville 
Allan Ragan, Greeneville 

Robert B. Cox, Johnson City 
Herman Pinkerton, Cookeville 

J. Carl Poindexter, Jefferson City 


T. H. Marsh, Georgetown 

W. H. Gonder, San Antonio 
Maud Webster, Commerce 

W. A. Todd, Brownwood 
Emogene Emery, Belton 

W. J. Hammond, Fort Worth 
Olive M. Johnson, Denton 

W. A. Stephenson, Abilene 
Ralph Norville, Waco 

Warl Huffor, Huntsville 

Hugh F. Seabury, San Marcos 
Tho. E. Ferguson, Nacogdoches 


Mary Nichols, Farmville 


Chas. T. Battin, Tacoma 
Lillian Danielson, Seattle 


G. L. Glauner, Buckhannon 


Bruno Jacob, Ripon 

V. A. Utzinger, Waukesha 
N. 8S. James, Oshkosh 
Ifelen Loeb, River Falls 
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Lieutenant (JG) William Prewitt 
Ewing, U. 8. N. R., who for six years 
was a member of the National Council, 
addressed the 45th annual conference of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, De- 
cember 29, on ‘‘Business Education and 
Jobs In the Navy.’’ Lieutenant Ewing 
eame into Pi Kappa Delta through the 
Missouri Delta chapter at William Jew- 
ell. 





LT. W. P. EWING 


Frank Davis, former debate coach at 
Colorado Alpha, State College, is now in 
the Coast Guard. 





FRANK DAVIS 


cS 


Grove City, Pennsylvania Alpha, entertained five Westminster 
College speakers December 2 in a symposium on a post war federal 
union of the united nations. Each of ten speakers was allotted five 
minutes for presentation of his ideas. These talks were followed by 
a general round of table discusisons.—The Collegian. 


Marvin Wrolstad and Lucianne Hodges, Luther, Iowa Xi, won 
first in extempore and oratory at the State Teachers College tourna- 
ment at Cedar Falls, November 20-21.—College Chips. 


Heidelberg won second place in the women’s Ohio Conference De- 
bate Tournament at Capital University December 11-12.—The Kili- 
kilik. 


EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


‘The skipper had been trained in oratory by arguments with wharf- 
masters, and the tourists were reassured.’’—Arrowsmith. 


‘*There were always two sides to every question, Quiros said, and 
nature shared equally its water and its land. So impressed were the 
learned men by this logic that the duke arranged a special audience 
for Quiros with Pope Clement, at which the sailor missioner again 
successfully presented his ideas, Clement blessing him.’’—Felix Reis- 
enberg, The Pacific Ocean. 


Bethlehem, Pa., Dee. 6.—(AP)—John Gardella, Lehigh University 
sophomore from Rumson, N. J., was doing very well in publie speak- 
ing. 

He received an ‘‘A’’ grade last week for an impassioned plea urg- 
ing his classmates to join the navy. 

Next day Gardella was not in school—he had joined the navy. 


‘‘America within the next few years must make some very fearful 
and some very fateful decisions. And it is my earnest hope that in 
arriving at the conclusions with reference to such questions the finest 
type of American discussion may take place. so that democracy, fune- 
tioning as it should function, will arrive at conclusions that will 
preserve this system for us.’’—Wendell Willkie. 


‘*An electric current ran through the erowd. It was in a moment 
alive and quivering; and all the while the preacher held it in the 
palm of his hand. He was wonderful in the way he employed his 
conscious and unconscious art. He strode the pulpit up and down 
in what was actually a very rhythmic dance, and he brought into 
play the full gamut of his wonderful voice, a voice—what shall I 
say ?—not of an organ or a trumpet, but rather of a trombone,* 
the instrument possessing above all others the power to express the 
wide and varied range of emotions encompassed by the human voice 
—and with greater amplitude. He intoned, he moaned, he pleaded, 
he blared, he crashed, he thundered.’’ 

*Trombone: A powerful brass instrument of the trumpet family, 
the only wind instrument possessing a complete chromatic scale 
enharmonically true, like the human voice or the violin, and hence 
very valuable in the orchestra.—Standard Dictionary. 

—James Weldon Johnson, God's Trombones 
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JANUARY, 1943 


The drafting of eighteen and nineteen year old students—these are 
the ages of our average freshmen and sophomores—will result in the 
army taking over many of our colleges for war training centers. The 
war has already changed our educational world and will change it 
even more. Germany had been curtailing higher education long be- 
fore the attack on Poland. In the conquered countries colleges have 
been destroyed and students and teachers murdered. In the nations 
longest at war with the Axis, England and the Dominions, the colleges 
have been kept open, but on a restricted and grimmer basis. Sports, 
music, and activities have yielded to the harsh realities of war. We 
must be prepared for similar changes in American colleges. 

Our first task is to win the war. Our energies must be directed 
to that end. Until the totalitarian powers have been defeated, there 
can be no assurance that higher education as we know it can survive. 

Pi Kappa Delta has taken a forward step in linking forensies with 
national defense. We should not delude ourselves into thinking that 
we can conduct forensics as we have before. The student in college 
is living on borrowed time. He is there only until the nation decides 
that he will be more valuable elsewhere. Even while he is on the 
campus, he must use his time to advance our war efforts and to pre- 
pare himself for the time when he will don a uniform. 

Fortunately, either way, it is easy to fit forensies into the program. 
There is much that the student can do to prepare the public to under- 
stand the many new and confusing demands imposed on it by the 
war. His forensic training can prepare him also for military service. 
Any skill he develops in presenting information will make him good 
officer material since in many cases instruction is ninety per cent of 
an officer’s duties. There is need in every branch for men—and 
women, too, now—who know how to use their voices. 

Perhaps, after a happy conclusion to the war, the student trained in 
forensics can also help to win the peace for which we are fighting. 
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‘‘On June 1, 1942, I became associat- 
ed with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as a Regional Consumer Representa- 
tive, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 
On July 15 I became associated with the 
Educational Relations Branch, Consum- 
er Division, and at the present time I 
am Chief of this branch. This branch 
has as its major function that of work- 
ing with educational institutions and 
assisting these institutions to integrate 
studies and materials dealing with a 
wartime economy into the various 
courses of instruction which they are 
now offering. I service six states in Re- 
gion V—Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Kansas, and Missouri. I am 
on leave from TCU and hope to return 

PROFESSOR C. ALLEN TRUE either next Fall or at that time which it 
Texas Zeta ° » 
Texas Christian University seems most expedient for me to resume 
college teaching.’ 


The following Pacifie Coast tournaments have been scheduled: 

February 18-20: Linfield Tournament (Also Pi Kappa Delta Prov- 
ince Meet), Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 

February 27: Interpretative and radio one-day contests, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Califormia. 

March 5-6: Southern California Association tournament. Pasadena 
Junior College. 

April 2-3: Phi Rho Pi District Tournament, University of California 
in Los Angeles. 

February 11-12: Annual Junior College Tournament, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California. 


‘*Should the United Nations establish a permanent international 
federal government after this war,’’ has been selected as the topic 
for the fourth intramural debate and discussion contest at Alabama 
College.—The Alabamian. 


Bobby Rothschild and Carl Fisher won the freshman tournament at 
Northeast Teachers, Missouri Theta, November 30-December 2.—T'he 
Teachers College Indcer. 


Pittsburg Teachers, Kansas Theta, won second in the Ada, Okla- 
homa tournament November 27-8.—The Collegio. 
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The Chapters Report 


ows 


Concordia College. Ralph Starner says: 

We are going to enlarge the Fargo-Moorhead tri-college tournament 
which has as members, Concordia, Moorhead State Teachers College 
and North Dakota State. We also expect to schedule a series of radio 
discussions over the local station, WDAY. 


Western Illinois Teachers. Alfred A. Rush, Jr., says: 

All of the prospective debaters, with the exception of the girls’ 
team, have enlisted in the reserve programs. As many underclassmen 
have indicated their desire to try out, the material this year should 
be bountiful. Our program outside of tournaments and intercollegiate 
competition is larger this year. Adoption of the streamlined plan for 
debate, as offered by J. D. Hansen of Kearney Teachers in the Octo- 
ber Forensic, has increased our opportunities to give 45-minute pro- 
grams for service organizations and clubs around in the neighboring 
communities. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College. Paul Crawford says: 


The Illinois Pi Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College and the Kiwanis Club of DeKalb will sponsor 
the eleventh annual Public Discussion Contest. Twenty-five dollars 
in prizes will be awarded by the Kiwanis Club. The members of Pi 
Kappa Delta will conduct the contest which includes three prelim- 
inary rounds of discussion, finals for men contestants and women con- 
testants and grand finals before the assembly of the entire student 
body with the president of the college presiding. The winners of first 
and second in the men’s and the women’s contests will appear before 
the assembly on Wednesday evening, November 18. The general 
theme to be discussed in the contest is: Should we scrap “cultural” 
education for the duration of the war? Participation in the contest 
is open to all freshmen and to those upper classmen who have not 
represented any college in any inter-collegiate speaking event. 


Arizona State Teachers College. Klonda Lynn says: 

There is plenty of interest in forensics and if it is at all possible 
for us to travel we shall keep the chapter alive. However, we must 
travel not less than five hundred miles to the nearest college compe- 
tition and it is doubtful if we can make any such trips this year. We 
plan to keep debate and speaking alive on our own campus. 
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Buckhannon College. Samuel B. Kyle, Jr., says: 


The forensic outlook for West Virginia Alpha is good. Three mem- 
bers of last year’s varsity debate team who placed third in State In- 
tercollegiate competition in the spring of ’42, feel confident of a good 
showing at this year’s meet. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. Kerman Pinkerton says: 


Tennessee Delta members will participate in the State Speech Meet 
and enter nearby tournaments. A few short trips will be made and 
we welcome any traveling teams. Our services will be offered to any 
defense drives which may need help. 

Lieutenant H. L. Sylar, Jr., a charter member of Tennessee Delta, 
was reported missing in action in South Sea Islands in June. 


Wheaton College. C. L. Nystrom says: 


The difficult world outlook seems to have kindled a new and un- 
usual interest in discussing the problems facing us as citizens today. 
Our students are responding with enthusiasm to the forensic program. 
We plan to intensify our intramural program and do more debating 
with near-by schools. 

On December 5, an inter-collegiate meet was held here at Wheaton 
College. There were 16 teams present, representing DeKalb State 
Teachers, North Park College, Loyola University, and Wheaton. Be- 
sides three rounds of debate on the national question, three rounds of 
discussion on war problems were conducted. Problems discussed in- 
eluded: What shall be the part of the colleges in the war effort? 
What shall we do to prevent inflation? and How ean the publie be 
made more aware of its part in the war effort? 

Illinois Mu sent representatives to the Iowa tournament in Novem- 
ber. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University. Gale W. McGee says: 


The squad has organized and is ready for action during the coming 
year. An abundance of women debaters is on hand, headed by Jun- 
iors, Betty Sitz and Clara Jo Hopkins who last year won 47 of their 
50 debates. 

The men’s varsity of Paul Scott and Richard Nicholas returns in- 
tact. Both are in the army reserve. 

The last four presidents of Nebraska Alpha one way or another 
are in the armed forces. Tat Bowman, Wayne Stewart, and James 
Tipton are in active service. Last year’s president, Vera Harvey, 
is now the wife of Lt. Don Rubottom. 
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St. Olaf College. Mordella Dahl says: 

This year St. Olaf College will have the privilege of being host 
school for the Minnesota State Oratorical Contest, to be held on March 
12. In addition to the usual program of men’s and women’s oratory 
there will be the added feature of men’s and women’s extemp speak- 
ing, the topics for which will be chosen from eurrent events. The 
eleven old members of Pi Kappa Delta plus the two new members, 
Betty Rossing and Albert Anderson, will be in charge of arrange- 
ments for the contest. 

The debate season has officially opened at St. Olaf with a program 
of intra-squad debates. Twenty people came out for debate this sea- 
son, eight girls and twelve boys. Before the intra-squad debates took 
place, the squad had a series of group discussions in which all mem- 
bers participated. Some of the members of the squad will enter the 
tournament which is to be held at Gustavus on December 5. 

Professor Orville Dahl, on leave of absence and affiliated now with 
the American City Bureau, is at present connected with the United 
War Chest Inc., Fort Wayne, Indiana. Mr. Sandquist, who taught 
speech at the college last year, is now located at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
in the field artillery radio technicians corps. Robert Forsythe is in 
the army and at present is stationed at Madison, Wisconsin. Don 
Eastvold is in St. Louis, Missouri, training to be an instruetor in 
radio. 


Coe College. J. Dale Welsch says: 


Pi Kappa Delta, through its speakers’ bureau, is cooperating in a 
county-wide program with the Office of Civilian Defense. Robert 
Ray is in charge of this bureau’s activities and in addition directs the 
Coe College Red Cross Speakers’ bureau. Thus far forty speakers 
are available to give talks on the phases of the Red Cross Service. 

Professor J. Dale Welsch will offer a new course in Victory Speak- 
ing next quarter. 

The Coe College forensic squad placed first at the Cedar Valley 
tournament. 

Robert Ray placed as one of the three high in a discussion contest 
held at the University of Iowa. Berneice Brandau ranked in the 
upper quarter. 


Hope College. Allan J. Weenink says: 


Although there has been a decided drain on experienced material, 
many new aspiring students give assurance of another successful year 
at Hope College. After losing several grand senior forensic students 
it is hard to fill in again. But this year brings another fine, large 
group. 
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University of Redlands. E. R. Nichols says: 


California Alpha held its first debate meeting caniiene 22 and 23. 
Twenty debaters and would-be debaters appeared. Of these only six 
are upper class or veteran debaters—four men and two women. There 
are sixteen new candidates, some with high school and junior college 
experience—others with no debate training. Among the recruits are 
Elaine Freeman—winner of four National Pi Rho Pi contests last 
spring, and Warren Cristopher from Hollywood High, winner of 
several Southern California contests. Ernie Smith and Martha Lou 
Rollins are transfers from the San Bernardino Junior College. 

Rowan Lunsford, member of the University of Redlands winning 
debate team at Minneapolis at the National Convention, is assisting 
in the Speech department at Redlands this year. He will help with 
freshman required speech and lower division debate. 

Egbert Ray Nichols, Jr., received an Ensign’s commission in the 
Navy August 12, and is now enrolled in the Naval Training School 
Division of Communications at Harvard University. He probably 
will be in training until March lst. His address is Sl. Stoughton 
Hall, Naval Training School, Harvard University. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


The forensic outlook at Southwestern Louisiana Institute is brighter 
this year thar it has ever been before in so far as quality is concerned. 

There are fifteen members of Pi Kappa Delta back, and six new 
members have already qualified for Pi Kappa Delta. Altogether, 
the debate squad has twenty-three members. 

S. L. I. opened the season at an invitation tournament sponsored 
by Millsaps College, in Jackson, Mississippi. Nine 8S. L. I. teams 
went to the tournament, won thirty-eight debates and lost eighteen, 
four teams being eliminated in the semi-finals. 


Bowling Green State University. Harold M. Jordan says: 


We expect to maintain an active program in forensies this year. 
A number of last year’s winning speakers are with us this year. We 
do not know to what extent the rationing program will affect partici- 
pation, but we plan to provide as much opportunity for intercollegiate 
competition as circumstances will permit. 


Nebraska State Teachers College. J. D. Hansen says: 


When we look at the drop in college enrollment accompanied with 
a reduction in the forensic budget and probable restrictions on travel, 
the outlook for a big inter-collegiate forensic program this season cer- 
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tainly is not encouraging. On the other hand, if we consider the great 
good we may accomplish by confining our efforts to the campus and 
the community, and having a hand in shaping the thoughts and ideals 
of those who will share in the burden of remolding the world after the 
present conflict, there is still a ray of hope. If there ever was a time 
when college debaters, orators, extempore speakers and discussion 
groups were faced with real live problems as a basis for their forensic 
activities and an opportunity to wield influence with real audiences, 
it certainly is today. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Harry Levinson says: 


George Scanlan and Jack Wichert, vet- 
eran teammates of Emporia State Teach- 
ers College, began the 1942-43 season by 
winning the annual William Jewell Invi- 
tational Tournament on November 14. The 
following week-end they journeyed to 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, to win second place in 
the annual Cedar Valley Invitational Tour- 
nament. In the latter tournament they 
lost their final debate to Iowa University 
by one point, in speakers’ rankings, the 
final total being 79 for Emporia to 80 for 


Iowa. George Scanlan won first place in 
the Cedar Falls extemp contest, speaking 
on ‘‘Post War Planning.’’ 


GEORGE SCANLAN 


Kansas Zeta chapter begins its fourth 
year of speakers bureau work with a vic- 
tory speakers bureau of nineteen members, 
directed by Dr. George R. R. Pflaum. The 
nineteen speakers are the outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the various departments of 
the college, and each has a series of sub- 
jects which he has constantly ready for 
presentation. Speakers are also furnished 
to any community or group in Kansas 
without charge, except for transportation 
and entertainment. In addition to war- 
time and morale-building topies, the sub- 

JACK WEICHERT jects range from ‘‘Byron and Shelley,’’ 

‘*City Polities,’’ ‘‘Men,’’ and ‘‘Spode 

Ware’’ to ‘‘Causes of Suicide,’’ ‘‘Cartooning Ameriea,’’ and ‘‘ Latin 
America.”’ 
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Linfield College. R. D. Mahaffey says: 


We are going ahead with our plans for the forensics season as usual. 
We have a very enthusiastic squad and I believe we will be able to 
organize ten or twelve pretty good debate teams. This will include 
Wayne Kuykendall, who is our student body president this year and 
one of the top ranking extemp speakers at Minneapolis. In addition 
to the returning squad members we have been fortunate in enrolling 
some outstanding high school speakers of last year. We are hoping to 
attend the Western tournament at San Francisco in November. We 
will soon be sending out invitations for our high school tournament 
here and for our college tournament including the Pi Kappa Delta 
province meet. We expect to participate in the full program of state 
league activities and to furnish a number of speakers for municipal 
events. Our student body budget will be sadly depleted because of 
last year’s deficit, but most of the squad members seem to have a little 
more spending money this year so we’ll all pitch in together. 


Northern State Teachers College. P. J. Harkness says: 


Northern will start work the second term on debate. The South 
Dakota Oratorical Contest will be held at Aberdeen in February. 


William Jewell College. Joe S. Amery, Jr., says: 

We held the Annual Invitational Tournament which was attended 
by thirty teams from eleven schools in three states. Each team de- 
bated four times and each debate was judged. It was non-elimination 
but the percentages of wins for all teams for each school were com- 
puted. 

The Emporia State Teachers College has 100% with four wins out 
of four debates. Central College of Fayette, Mo., has 88% with seven 
wins out of eight debates. The remainder of the schools all fell into 
pretty much of a group. The schools attending were: K. U.; Went- 
worth Military Academy; Emporia State Teachers College; Rock- 
hurst ; St. Pauls of Concordia, Missouri; Nebraska Wesleyan ; Central 
College of Missouri; Missouri Valley; Baker; William Jewell; and 
Park. The preponderance of the decisions were in the affirmative. 

It might be that more attention should be given to the undefeated 
teams. There were only three such teams out of thirty. They were: 
the team from Emporia, the team from Central, and a team from 
William Jewell. The team from William Jewell, incidentally, was two 
freshmen ladies, Miss Pauline Ehlers, and Miss Barbara Fry. 


The College of the Ozarks. Frank BE, McAnear says: 


We have very few members on the campus and the indications are 
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that we shall qualify very few new ones. In fact, we may not qualify 
anyone. 

Traveling as you know is almost impossible and I can foresee very 
few opportunities for forensic contests. Let me assure you, however, 
that we shall do the best we can. 


Kent State University. M. Scheffel Pierce says: 


The Kent State University, Ohio Iota, voted at a recent meeting 
to accept into its membership a sophomore woman and junior man 
who have achieved an outstanding speech record. They are Elizabeth 
Erfley, a member of the Ohio Conference women’s championship 
team in 1941-1942, and G. Bernie Harris, who is beginning his second 
year as a varsity debater. 

Upon the recommendation of this chapter of Pi Kappa Delta the 
Student Council is promoting a convocation of all honoraries of Kent 
State and other colleges and universities nearby, here on our campus 
sometime early in 1943. G. Bernie Harris, a recent PKD pledge who 
is also a member of student council, has been appointed by the Stu- 
dent Council to arrange and plan this convocation. 

Another new activity of the Ohio Iota chapter is the sponsoring 
of a progression discussion tournament to be held here in February 
or March. Colleges and universities in nearby states, as well as those 
of Ohio, will be invited to participate. 


Central Michigan College of Education. 


The Department of Speech at Central Michigan College of Eduea- 
tion, Mount Pleasant, is ‘‘all out for victory.’’ 

One hundred and thirty-six students, enrolled in beginning speech 
courses, are preparing speeches on various phases of the war effort. 
The better speakers will be sent to speak before clubs, meetings, 
luncheons, ete. 

The debaters, under the direction of Dr. E. C. Chenoweth, are pre- 
paring for debates and discussions to take place before luncheon elubs 
in Mount Pleasant and surrounding territory on the subject of post 
war reconstruction. 


Gustavus Adolphus College. Evan BE, Anderson says: 


Gustavus Adolphus College opened its debate season with a debate 
against the University of Minnesota. The debate was held on the 
University campus. The audience decision favored Gustavus on the 
negative of the National question. 

Dr. Walter A. Lunden, former Gustavus debater, was inaugurated 
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as President of Gustavus Adolphus College on November 3. His in- 
augural address was broadcast over a radio hook-up. The speech will 
be ineluded in the December 1 number of Vital Speeches. 


Farmville State Teachers College. Virginia Kent Sedgley says: 


We have decided this year to put less emphasis on debate and in- 
stead concentrate on local war work. We have planned a series of 
talks, open forums, round tables and the like—all based on topics of 
interest to everyone. We are going to present these programs to civie 
organizations in town and to the students as a whole. 

We have already presented our annual humorous debate to the 
student body. The question this year was, Resolved: that the stand- 
ing army should sit down. 


Pittsburg State Teachers. J. R. Pelsma says: 


Held two tournaments. High School on November 20 and 21. Col- 
lege tournament—twenty-five teams. Men’s: Springfield, Missouri, 
Teachers, first ; Pittsburg Teachers, second ; Girls’ teams: McPherson 
College both first and second. Junior division: Parsons, Kansas, 
first, and Springfield Teachers, second. 

Attended tournament at Edmond, Oklahoma, November 6 and 7. 
Men’s team won second. Attended Ada, Oklahoma, November 26 and 
27. Girl’s team won second. 

Have only three teams this year. Smallest in the last twenty years. 
Our debating season is over for this year—lack of transportation 
facilities. We expect to use speakers for war propaganda. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers. Merville Larson says: 


We shall probably embark on an extensive program of war effort 
speaking and discussions, somewhat along the line we followed at 
North Park, where in the last month our students filled forty to fifty 
speaking engagements for Civilian Defense meetings. We are now on 
the last lap of a National Victory Speaking contest, recordings of the 
ten best local chapter speeches to be judged by the OCD Speakers 
Section Staff. 


Ft. Hays Kansas State College. O. R. Start says: 


Our forensie program, as far as trips are concerned, is going to be 
materially curtailed this year. Speech students will take part in dis- 
cussions and debates before college groups and civie clubs in this vi- 
cinity. We plan to send a delegation to one early-season tournament 
and to the Province Meeting in the spring if at all possible. 
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Augustana College. Hugo A. Carlson says: 


Augustana and the University of lowa met in two debates at Sioux 
City, Iowa, November 20. Arrangements were made through Pro- 
fessor C. W. Edney, Director of Speech at East High School. In 
the afternoon the two teams clashed before the entire student body 
at East; and in the evening the debate was open to the public and 
area high school debaters. About 400 attended the evening debate 
which was thrown open to discussion. A very spirited open-forum 
developed. 

At noon the Augustana debaters were guests of the Professional 
Men’s Club at the Hotel Martin. Transportation difficulties kept 
the University from participation in this debate, so the Augustana 
members involved the audience in an informal discussion. 

The high school proposition was debated: Resolved that a Federal 
World Government should be established. Augustana speakers were 
James MeBath, Harold Houske, and Paul Wagner. Augustana will 
participate in the Gustavus Adolphus tournament December 5, and 
the Omaha University tournament December 18. 


Ouachita College. R. C. Daily says: 


The debate teams of Ouachita College, Arkansas Beta, competed 
in two tournaments in November. In the Central State College tour- 


nament at Edmond, Oklahoma, they placed first in senior women’s 
debate, first in junior men’s debate, and second in senior men’s de- 
bate. In the Millsaps meet in Jackson, Mississippi, they placed first 
in both of the regular divisions—that for senior men and the one for 
a combination of women’s and junior teams. Daniel Grant and David 
Moore established a unique record in winning the men’s division. 
They won all four of their preliminary debates and won their four 
elimination debates, all by 3-0 decisions. Thus, not a single judge 
in the tournament east a ballot against them. Grant is a sophomore 
and the son of the President of Ouachita; Moore, a senior, tied for 
first place in extempore speaking in the Millsaps meet. 


Maryville State Teachers College. John Rudin says: 


We are conducting discussions and debates as a class with extra- 
curricular credit given. We have an enrollment of twenty people, 
many of them social science majors who wish to learn publie dis- 
cussion for use as teachers. We shall present numerous panels, sym- 
posia, on post war problems before local groups, and later enter the 
state P. K. D. Tournament. 

For the first time in its forensic history Maryville College partici- 
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pated in an intercollegiate debate tournament in the fall. Four men 
took part in the Smoky Mountain Mens’ Tourney held at Carson- 
Newman College in Jefferson City, Tennessee, in November. These 
men were Bill Evans, Ed Rowley, Bill Henderson and Paul Jamarick. 

A rather unusual fact in this war-time year is that the membership 
of Maryville College’s Pi Kappa Delta chapter includes two girls and 
six boys. In addition to Professor Verton M. Queener, coach, and 
Archibald F. Pieper, assistant-coach, these members are Natalie Yel- 
ton, Phyllis Anne Cain, Bill Evans, Ed Rowley, Paul Jamarick, Ben 
Lynt, Charles Foreman, Jack Kramer, and Hal Lloyd. 


Louisiana College. Wilmer C. Fields says: 


Despite the fact that all but two on our squad are inexperienced in 
college debating prospects are very good. We had six teams at the 
recent Millsaps Tournament who rated high in debate and won five 
out of the nine top honors in the individual contests. We have ten- 
tative plans for a high school and college tournament to be held here 
next spring. Dr. E. O. Wood, debate coach, is making plans for the 
squad to attend four or five tournaments during the year. 


Missouri Central College. John Randolph says: 


In order to conserve transportation, the Missouri Gamma debate 
squad has inaugurated a policy holding as many of its debates as pos- 
sible at points halfway between the debating institutions. For ex- 
ample, it is sixty miles from Central College to Fulton, home of West- 
minster College. So on December 15, the two schools met for de- 
bates at Columbia, halfway between. 

To compensate further for decreased travel, Central is scheduling 
a series of correspondence debates with colleges outside the state of 
Missouri. Anyone interested should write coach John Randolph for 
details. 

A Central College squad composed of Betty Milburn, Faye War- 
den, Donald Sukow, and Merrill Tomlin won seven out of eight de- 
bates to take second place at the William Jewell debate tournament, 
November 15. Last year the Central squad took first with the same 
number of wins, but this year Emporia Teachers, with a perfect 
record, beat us out. 


Hamline University. Charles S. Templer says: 


The Randall Prize Oratorical Contest for men will be held at Ham- 
line University on December 14. Cash prizes of twenty-five, fifteen, 
and ten dollars are given for first, second, and third places respec- 
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tively. A similar contest for women will be held after the Christmas 
holidays. 

The debate squad approaches the vanishing point as Uncle Sam 
takes more and more men. No trips involving travel beyond the im- 
mediate neighborhood of St. Paul will be taken by Hamline debaters 
this year. 


Iowa Central. Cunera Van Emmerick says: 


Miss Dickey and I took nine students to the Post-War Planning In- 
stitute at Iowa City for debate, discussion, and extemporaneous 
speaking. I entered two teams in the Cedar Valley tournament at 
Cedar Falls. We have had one traditional meet with Simpson, and 
after the holidays hope to have a triangular with Simpson and Penn 
here. 

We are also planning a series of speeches on emergency problems 
and of discussions on the debate subject before community groups. 
By judicious planning we can use our gas for short trips. 


College of Puget Sound. 


The prospects for forensic work at the College of Puget Sound ap- 
pear to be better than the coaches and managers expected them to be 
at the beginning of the season. We do not expect the amount of 
debate activity to be materially curtailed because of the difficulties 
produced by the war, but merely to be changed in nature. If debate 
is to continue as a major extracurricular activity, emphasis will have 
to be placed more upon smaller local tournaments, and less upon large 
contests involving long distance travel. 

We are placing a great deal of emphasis upon the ‘‘ Lincoln-Doug- 
las’’ or one-man style of debate. Its favorable reception at our first 
meet, a practice contest of four colleges in preparation for the West- 
ern Association of Teachers of Speech convention held in San Jose 
during Thanksgiving week, recommends its continuation. We plan 
to use this style in combination with the direct clash plan. 

The greater part of our last year’s squad is with us again, inelud- 
ing Mary Elizabeth Morton, Sam Batt, Frank Hannawalt, Don 
Lamka, and Bill Koivisto, who represented us at the national conven- 
tion at Minneapolis last year. Defense industry has taken up the 
spare hours of Justine DeWolfe and Oliver Soares, our other repre- 
sentatives at the national. 

Sam Batt began the season right for us by winning first in one 
man debate, tieing for second in impromptu, and placing in the 
finals of extempe at the Western Association of Teachers of Speech 
tournament.. We contemplate holding all of our regular tournaments. 
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Plans for our tenth annual high school tournament are being drawn 
up. This tournament will be held early in February. 


Kirksville State Teachers College. S.J. Collins says: 


Four representatives of the Missouri Theta Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta attended a tournament at the University of lowa on Novem- 
ber 9and 10. Dr. A. Craig Baird was in charge of the program which 
included discussion, debate, and defense speaking. There were three 
rounds of discussion on the 9th, followed by a radio discussion in the 
evening. During the noon hour at a group luncheon, Dr. Anderson 
gave a very informative lecture. The program at the dinner session 
was made up of defense speeches given by students from the differ- 
ent schools. During the second day, there were four rounds of de- 
bate. Twenty-two schools participated in the program. 


Eureka College. L. EB. Norton says: 


Eureka plans to participate in about the usual tournaments and 
speech events. Mr. L. E. Norton is taking a leave of absence in Janu- 
ary and will be at the University of Wisconsin for graduate study in 
Speech. 


Shurtleff College. Frederic Fadner says: 

There is a fine group out for debate this year. Illinois Lambda 
plans to earry on as well as possible in face of gas and rubber ra- 
tioning. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers. Paul Crawford says: 


On November 9th and 10th, Mary Andrews, president of the Lllinois 
Pi Chapter ; Robert Erickson, vice-president ; Mary Jane Goetsch, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Donald Smith and Jean Nelson, accompanied 
by Paul Crawford, Director of Forensics attended the Inter-Collegiate 
Institution on War Problems at the State University of Iowa. In the 
extemporaneous speaking contest which was the final contest of the 
Institute, Miss Andrews received the rating of excellence, the highest 
rating given in the contest. Miss Andrews was the only woman 
speaker who received a rating of excellence. Men speakers from 
Northwestern University, University of Iowa, Nebraska University, 
Augustana and Wheaton also received a rating of excellence. Twen- 
ty-two colleges and universities from eight states were represented. 

Twelve Northern Illinois State Teachers College debaters attended 
the Wheaton College Conference on War Problems at Wheaton on 
December 5. One round of panel discussion was held and three 
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rounds of debate were held. DeKalb debaters participated in four 
decision debates in the experienced division, winning the decision in 
three debates and losing in one. Debates in the inexperienced division 
were non-decision affairs. Colleges participating were Loyola, North 
Park, Wheaton, and Northern Illinois State Teachers. 

On November 14, 1942, five students and the Director of Forensics 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers College attended the North Park 
College Discussion Conference in Chicago. Four rounds of panel dis- 
cussion were held on various aspects of the problem of post war world 
organization. 

Two debate teams from the Argumentation and Debate class from 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College gave a demonstration debate 
before the debate class of the DeKalb Township High Sehool on No- 
vember 16. 

On December 9, an affirmative debate team composed of Donald 
Smith and Kenneth Bryson and a negative debate team composed of 
Jeanne Nelson and Mary Jane Goetsch, debated the question of Fed- 
eral Union of United Nations before the men’s organization of St. 
Mary’s Church in St. Mary’s School Hall. An open forum period 
was conducted following the debate with much interest shown by 
the audience. Shift of opinion ballots were used which revealed that 
the affirmative obtained two more shifts of opinion than did the nega- 
tive. 


Maleolm MacDonald, son of former Premier Ramsay MacDonald, is 
now British High Commissioner of Canada. As an Oxford debater, 
he toured the United States in 1926, speaking on many college plat- 
forms. 


Blanche Geisert, Kansas Omicron, won first place in a Prohibition 
Oratorical Contest held at the state convention of W. (. T. U. at 
Salina, Kansas, on Oct. 29, 1942. 


The official debate question for the high schools and National For- 
ensie League is ‘‘ Resolved: That a Federal World Government should 
be established. ’’ 


North Central and Wheaton, Illinois Iota and Mu, engaged in a 
freshman practice tournament November 28.—The College Chronicle. 


Ernest Peterson, President of Kansas Omicron, was recently elected 
president of the Student Council of MePherson College. 
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North Texas, the Eta chapter, won the sweepstakes at Ada, Okla- 
homa, tournament November 27-8. James Prothro, North Texas, 
placed first in oratory and after-dinner speaking, and was a member 
of one of the teams which tied for first in debate. Elizabeth Scull 
and Hilda Haynes, winners in the junior division debate, and Ruth 
Nell Whitaker and Mary Frances Harris, in the senior, helped to 
bring North Texas its top honors. Henry Amlin, W. A. Duggan, 
James Prothro, and Betty Blakemore shared top honors in the men’s 
and mixed senior divisions of debate. Five states were represented 
by the nine schools which competed.—The East Central Journal. 


Following the suggestions outlined in the October issue of the 
Forensic, Grove City, Pennsylvania Alpha, has organized a Speakers’ 
Bureau to use students in Civilian Defense activities—The Collegian. 


Don Kleckner, Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, closed a very brief teaching 
career to join the navy. He graduated last spring after an active 
forensic career and joined Professor Hopkins in the speech depart- 
ment until he was called into service.—The Kilikilik. 


The American Economie Foundation is again conducting a national 
intercollegiate radio debate. The topic for discussion is the oppor- 
tunities in our capitalistic system after the war. Already two hun- 
dred fifty colleges in almost every state have registered. The four 
finalists will be heard over WJZ, New York, April 18. The winner 
will receive $1,000 in war bonds and $250 in eash. 


‘*Dust Aflame: An Identification Tag,’’ a poem by Paul Craw- 
ford, debate coach at DeKalb Teachers, was read by ‘‘Ted Malone’’ 
over the Blue Network in his ‘‘ Between the Bookends’”’ radio program 
October 26. ‘‘Ted Malone,’’ then Alden Russell of William Jewell, 
won the men’s extempore contest at the Seventh National Convention 
at Tiffin, Ohio, in 1928.—The Northern Illinois. 


The Kiwanis Club of DeKalb is providing twenty-five dollars in 
prizes for the Strawn Discussion Contest at Northern Teachers, 
Illinois Pi. The contest is open to all inexperienced students. The 
subject for discussion is, ‘‘Shall we serap cultural education for 
the duration of the war?’’—The Northern Illinois. 


‘*The Value of Debate’’ was the subject of the address given by Dr. 
Harmon Lowman before the Huffor Debate Club at Sam Houston 
State Teachers, Texas Kappa.—The Houstonian. 


Under the direction of Prof. D. J. Nabors, the Texas Gamma chap- 
ter at East Texas Teachers, sponsored the selection of a football 
queen.—The East Central Journal. 
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FROM ZERO TO TEN THOUSAND 


Continued from page 56 


Tau Kappa Alpha would not admit women. It was clear to all that 
Monmouth College was handicapped rather than helped by having two 
forensic organizations. The girls were adamant in favor of Pi Kappa 
Delta ; the boys only luke warm as to Tau Kappa Alpha. The impos- 
sible situation coupled with that shrewd Toussaint diplomacy made 
the dropping of Tau Kappa Alpha and the taking of the boys into Pi 
Kappa Delta a fairly easy matter, despite some mild protests from 
alumni. And the wrtier had the rather unusual experience of being 
initiated into an organization of which he is credited with being one 
of the founders long after the organization had become a going con- 
cern. 

Possibly this article should end at this point. But I cannot refrain 
from adding that I am proud of Pi Kappa Delta and the work that 
it has done and is doing. I am glad to have played a small part in 
its organization. I am proud of the fact that my two daughters and 
my son-in-law hold Pi Kappa Delta keys. The influence of the or- 
ganization in Monmouth College has been all for the good. Two red 
letter events in my life are my attendance at PKD conventions in 
Lexington, Kentucky, and in Topeka, Kansas, though possibly the 
most exciting moments were when my daughter Mildred Helen (Mrs. 
George Borthwick) was fighting her way to semi-finals in oratory at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Hats off to E. Ray Nichols and others who did much more than I 
to make Pi Kappa Delta the vital and wholesome influence that it 
is in American colleges. 


a 


The Rocky Mountain Oratorical League held its annual meeting at 
Colorado State College, October 29-31. About fifty delegates repre- 
senting Colorado and Wyoming colleges and universities attended. 
Contests were conducted, but winners were not selected. Most of the 
energy of those attending went into the student legislative assembly. 


Prof. H. R. Pierce, for years debate coach at Rollins College, Florida 
Alpha, and an active figure in the Province of the Southeast and in 
southern speech circles, is now associated with Berry College, Mount 
Berry, Georgia. 


Thirteen teams from seven colleges participated in the senior tour- 
nament at Pittsburg, Kansas Theta, November 13-14. There were 
also eleven junior college teams from six colleges. Three states were 
represented.—The Collegio. 
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Illinois State Normal, the Eta chapter, planned to send represen- 
tatives to participate in Tau Kappa Alpha discussion conference in 
Chicago, December 28-30. The conference was in the form of a pro- 
gression. The first four meetings were to explore the problems; the 
final one to propose some action. What kind of a post-war world 
should the United States advocate was the theme of the discussion. 


More than one hundred delegates from seventeen colleges partici- 
pated in the Strawberry Leaf Society tournament at Winthrop, 
South Carolina Delta, December 4-5. Rachel Conrad and Virginia 
Kellett of Lenoir Rhyne, North Carolina Delta, won the Dixie Cham- 
pionship in debate. Philip Wahlberg and Rachel Conrad were named 
the best debaters. Miss Conrad also won the after-dinner speaking 
honors. Paul Monroe placed first in impromptu. Marian Funder- 
burk and Esther Bailey of Winthrop won the women’s oratory and 
address reading.—The Lenoir Rhynean. 

Dr. Dwayne Orton’s speech, ** Fighting and Living in the Air 
Age,’’ originally delivered September 22 before the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis Club, was read into the Congres- 
sienal Record October 1, by Representative Jennings Randolph of 
West Virginia. ‘‘It is one of the most interesting and thought pro- 
voking addresses to which I have listened,’’ commented Mr. Randolph. 

Dr. Orton came into Pi Kappa Delta as a debater at Redlands, 
California Alpha. He was later coach of forensics at College of the 
Pacific, California Delta. There he became president of the Stock- 
ton Junior College. Last spring he became director of education 
for the International Business Machines Corporation. His address 
has received very favorable press comment throughout the nation. 
His bold statements, well supported with evidence, have produced 
noticeable reverberations in Washington itself.—Pacific Weekly. 

Among the eight named at The College of Idaho for Who’s Who 
Among Students in American Colleges and Universities are the fol- 
lowing members of Pi Kappa Delta: Harley Barnhart, Jim Harrah, 
Grace Shockey, and Charles Grimes.—The College Coyote. 

Central State Teachers, Oklahoma Iota, was host to twelve debate 
teams representing six Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, and Texas col- 
leges November 7.—The Vista. 

Rex Scott, Park debater, has been elected president of the student 
council. He is also serving as student assistant in speech.—The Park 
Stylus. 


Eleven Central students, lowa Beta, attended the Institute on Post 
War Planning at the University of Iowa, November 9-10.—The 
Central Ray. 
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Book Reviews 


ow 


War Time Censorship of Press and Radio. Compiled by Robert 
E. Summers. 

Permanent Price Control Policy. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 

A Federal Sales Tax. Compiled by Egbert Ray Nichols assisted by 
Charles Wallis. 

Plans For a Post-War World. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
These are numbers in volumes 15 and 16 of the splendid Reference 
Shelf series of the H. W. Wilson Company. For their utility and 
economy this series is one of the best on the market. Although these 
volumes are intended primarily for the debate student, they have an 
’ even wider appeal. Certainly any citizen concerned about the future 
of the world we are fighting to save would enjoy Plans For a Post- 
War World. This reviewer has appreciated the opportunity of read- 
ing these informative selections. 

The first and third volumes are of especial interest because they 
were compiled by members of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Representative American Speeches: 1941-1942. Selected by A. 
Craig Baird. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 1. New York. The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1942. Pp. 297. $1.25. 

Every beginning student in speech and forensics should be required 
to read this fifth volume in Professor Baird’s annual series. Every 
serious student of speech, in college or public life, will want to read 
it. It tells him what is going on in the world of speech and gives 
him some splendid examples of what leading American speakers are 
saying. It suffers from trying to be too representative. ‘‘ What Does 
Freedom of Speech Mean to Us Today?’’ is very mediocre to be in- 
eluded in such a volume. ‘‘Leadership and the Spoken Word’’ by 
Professor Lionel Crocker is an interesting and fine speech by any 
standards. The section in which the college executives appear, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation and the War,’’ does not suffer in comparison with the rest of 
the volume. Our educational leaders know how to make good talks. 
Prof. Baird is doing a good service in his annual volumes. 


Leadership Through Forceful Speech. Joseph G. Brin. New York. 
Harbinger House. 1942. Pp. 140. $2.00. 

This little volume is intended for popular consumption. It is in- 
spirational. It does not attempt to compete with the classroom text- 
books. It is pleasant reading, helpful, and suggestive. 
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A Drill Manual for Improving Speech. William Norwood Brig- 
rance and Florence M. Henderson. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1939. Pp. 246. $2.25. 

This is a useful and standard drill manual on English sounds. It 
grew out of Professor Brigrance’s experiences at the University of 
Hawaii in attempting to teach English sounds to students of foreign 
ancestry. 


Post-War Organization of Nations. Thelma Roebuck Capp and 
Ralph Norvell. Waco, Texas. Baylor University Press. 1942. Pp. 
86. This volume is intended for high school and college debate stu- 
dents. It was begun by former national president Glen R. Capp and 
continued by his wife. It is very well done. 


My Word World. Vocabulary Builder. Dana T. Burns. Berea, 
Ohio. 1938. 

A vocabulary building workbook by Professor Burns, one of the 
associate editors of the Forensic. Very practical. 


Speech: Forms and Principles. A. T. Weaver. New York. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1942. Pp. 487. 

This text is intended for the first course in speech. Part One in 
the book deals with the following speech forms: Conversation, inter- 
view, conference, discussion, debate, public address, interpretative 
reading, and radio speaking. Part Two is a presentation of principles 
of effective speech. The inclusiveness and thoroughness of this text 
make it most suitable for use in the class that will have ample time 
for the course. Every student interested in a mastery of the funda- 
mentals of speech will find here a valuable source of information. 

Some may question the detail in which such concepts as emotion, 
meaning, intelligence, and habit have been explained—feeling that 
such delving into psychology has no place in the beginning speech 
course. However, by not being content with a mere recounting of 
rules and illustrations, Dr. Weaver has achieved a level of scholarship 
needed in our field if speech is to gain, and retain its rightful aecademie 
standing. 
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IOWA 


Alpha—lowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


Beta—Central College, Pella. 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola. 
Zeta—Parsons College, Fairfield. 
Eta—Upper lowa varery. Fayette. 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
lota—Western Union College, Le Mars. 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque. 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines. 
Nu—William Penn College, Oskaloosa. 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah. 


KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Beta—Washburn Municipal Univ., Topeka. 
Gamma—Kan, State College, Manhattan. 
Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield. 
Zeta—Kan. State Teachers Col., Empoira. 
Eta—Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina. 
Theta—Kan. State T. C., Pittsburg. 
lota—College of Emporia, Emperia. 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling. 
Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
Nu—State College, Fort Hays. 
Xi—Bethel College, Newton. 
Omicron—MecPherson College, McPherson. 


KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
Beta—Centre College, Danville. 
Gamma—Ky. Wesleyan College, Winchester. 
Delta—Transylvania, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville. 
Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport. 
Gamma—S, W. Louisiana Inst., Lafayette. 





MAINE 
Alpha—Colby College, Waterville. 


MICHIGAN 
Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland. 
Delta—Mich. State Col., East Lansing. 
Epsilon—Mich. State Nor. Col., Ypsilanti. 
Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit. 
Theta—Central State College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant. 

MINNESOTA 
Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul. 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield. 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus Col., St. Peter. 
Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul. 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 
Zeta—Coneordia College, Moorhead. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson. 
Beta—Mississippi State C., State College. 


MISSOURI 


Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton. 
Beta—Park College, Parkville. 
Gamma—Central College, Fayette. 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 
Eta—Cen. Missouri S. T. C., Warrensburg. 
Theta—N. E. Mo. 8. T. Col., Kirksville. 
Iota—S. E. State T. Col., Cape Girardeau. 
Kappa—N. W. State Teach. Col., Maryville. 
Lambda—Missouri Valley Col., Marshall. 
Mu—Tarkio College, Tarkio. 


MONTANA 
Alpha—Volytechnic-Intermountain Union, 
Billings. 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA 
Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan U., Lincoln. 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete. 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings. 
Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
Eta—State Teachers College, Chadron. 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha. 
Iota—State Teachers College, Wayne. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Alpha—North Carolina State Col., Raleigh 
Beta—Wake Forest Col., Wake Forest. 
Gamma—Asheville Nor. & T. C., Asheville. 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Jamestown College, Jamestown. 


OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram. 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron. 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville. 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta. 
Eta—Bowling Green State University, 

towling Green. 
Theta—University of Toledo, Toledo. 
lota—Kent State University, Kent. 


OKLAHOMA 


Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic 
Arts College, Stillwater. 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist U., Shawnee. 
Delta—N. W. State College, Alva. 
Epsilon—Okla. City Univ., Oklahoma City. 
Zeta—Okla. Col. for Women, Chickasha. 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada. 
Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant. 
Ilota—Central State College, Edmond. 


OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, MeMinnville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City. 
Beta—St. Vincent College, Latrobe. 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beta—Presbyterian College, Clinton 
Delta—Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Epsilon—The Citadel, Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell. 
Beta—Huron College, Huron. 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton. 
Delta—S. D. State College, Brookings. 
Zeta—Northern 8S. T. C., Aberdeen. 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville. 
Beta—Tusculum College, Tusculum. 
Gatnama—State Teach. Col., Johnson City 
Delta—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 

Cookeville. 
Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City. 


TEXAS 
Alpha—Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
Beta—Trinity University, Waxahachie. 
Gamma—E, Texas S. T. C., Commerce. 
Delta—Howard-Payne Col., Brownwood. 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor, Belton. 
Zeta—'Texas Christian Univ., Ft. Worth. 
Eta—North Texas S. T. C., Denton. 
Theta—Hardin-Simmons Univ., Abilene. 
lota—Baylor University, Waco. 

Kappa—Sam Houston 8. T. C., Huntsville. 

Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos. 

Mu—Stephen F. Austin T., Nacogdoches. 


VIRGINIA 
Alpha—State Teachers Col., Farmville 





WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan Col., Buckhannon. 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon. 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha 
Gamma—State Teachers College, Oshkosh. 
Delta—State Teachers Col., River Falls. 
Tau—James Millikin Univ., Decatur. 


DOING DOUBLE DUTY 


JEWELRY FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
AND FOR THE FRATERNITIES 


We are honored to serve the men and women in the armed forces 
of our country and we also take pride in continuing to serve the 
fraternities and sororities. 

In spite of increasingly greater restrictions and difficulties in 
securing raw materials; in spite of diminishing man power, your 
Official Jeweler carries on, serving each chapter with insignia 
and fraternity jewelry. 


ROLL OF HONOR SCROLL 


To Honor Members in The Fraternity and chapter hand 
Service—Every chapter should engrossed as well as names of 
honor the members serving in all members in the Service. 
the Armed Forces. A _ white Reasonable cost. Scrolls are fur- 
parchment scroll has recently nished plain or framed. See the 
been completed fully engraved Balfour representative. 
in gold, red, and blue. 


* *£ * 


Official Jeweler to Pi Kappa Delta 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


PRICES ON KEYS—1942-43 
Fob size, with rubies, pearls, or amethyst 
Lavaliere size, same jewels... : » 
Pin attachment with clasp for either of the above extra... 
Miniature size, with pin and clasp, same jewels.. 
White gold, to be worn by Special Distinction members only, 
Also add to the price of each key for handling charges uials 
For other jewels add the : following amounts to the above prices. 
Sapphires, each 4 
Turquoises, each 
Emeralds, each 
Diamonds, each ......... 
Federal Defense tax.. 
Price for a ies jewels in old keys... veined 
TR SN Se at cnscnscacnsaseepanscecsans , nisknpapinie fi 
Guard Chain with gold initial 1.50 
(Full value is allowed fur these special jewe Is when the y are “exchanged 
for new jewels or for a white gold key). 
anne for the old gold in Seliow gold keys exchanged for white 
Oo 


ob or lavaliere sizes dilenin taal nisceatslaptaiiiebntaiieaaiiihadasaiiatl sepinsietd 1.50 


e xtra. 


Sma il. $4.00 ; La rge... fe 


Miniature size 


Address all key orders to G. W. “Finley 
Send all key orders in duplicate. 


Explanation of Key Jeweling 


DEGREES 


Fraternity, ruby eye. 
Proficiency, amethyst eye. 
Honor, emerald eye. 

Special Distinction, diamond eye. 


, Greeley, Colorado, 


ORDERS 


Oratory, ruby circle. 
Debate, pearl circle. 
Instruction, emerald circle. 
Honorary, sapphire circle. 
Two orders, turquoise circle. 
Three orders, diamond circle. 


I ans seadamsaelait ibaa 





——  « —_ 


